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IT have often had eceasion to remark the fortitude with whieh women ]} . 


sustain the most overwhelaing reverses of fortune. W. irvirg. 


Bricut and unclouded, as her hopes, 
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fondly, truly for her. The heart of Charles Dormer during]| was prepared, and a large company assembled: Myr. Proc- 
‘this day knew no other happiness than that of beiag near||tor’s ruling passion was gratified. His house was crowded, 
itt he young Emily. his dinner pronounced noble, his wines exquisite, his daugh- 
| “the birth-day over, Emily reiired to rest; but so filled||ter was married to one of the richest young men in Canada. 
| 


‘was her light hear t with the events of the d: ay; that in her}|What more could he wish for? Nothing; he was satisfied. 











\sleep the scene was renewed. Again was she proclaiimed||Mrs. Proctor looked at her blushing daughter, and her new 
jAneen 5 again did the elegant form of Charles Dormer kneel || son, and thought, “ they are the handsomest couple in Mon- 





wned the sixteenth ]| before her: and she aweke with his voice still sounding in||treal,” and the smile of delight upon her lip, told of grati- 


birthalay of Eimiiy Proctor. The sun never shone more ra-|/her ear, The moraing was far advanced when the maiden}}fied maternal pride. But other thoughts and feelings, than 


diantly, the winds of heaven were hushed, and the silvery || 
bosom of the St. Lawrence wes as unr 





sleep. ‘1 he blooming, happy girl, lovked forth from } 
chamber, with a smiling lip and a bounding heart, upon the 


giad scene; 


was hastenieg to wish her joy, she skippe® away from the 


window, and wes soon beside her upon the gallery. 


“Oh! Sophy,” H 


said the gay girl, “what a lovely day for 


our sail! how delightfully we shall skim over the water. | lavessine 2 younger sister, “did you miss me much?”, 






My heart dances at the thorcht. How kind, how more than 





kind ia my dear father, to plan such a delightful amusement?! 





I wouder wi:y he does not get up; the sun has been peepin 


into my Cha a for more than an hear, and J am imps 





to be suing,’ 
Ti is quite early yet. We are not 
onr friends wii not be ready j 
iell me, Emily, are the parties arranged ior the different 





S$, aii T took care to have you a for the same 


YY 


esides we two, there wil! be Caaries Dor- 





boat as myseli. 
r swialey an. afte ‘ inn ana 3 
mer, Frederick an:. Mary Cameron, and I me ow not who 


else. My fatheris to so with us, because, he says, it will 





never do to leave so many wild heads witiout 





one to take care of us. -—J wish 'e would ¢ 

“Here, giddy one,” seid her tater ivanced | 
near the young gisls without being pei i n, “ here}! 
Lum; burit will not be time for us to vo this hour. We 





have a lovely morning for my iitte girl's fuze, and 1 hope 
that no disappointment will make her eye less bric ht when 
the day is over, than it is now. — Ha! our friends are as im- 
patient as yourself. See them all assembled yonder; con- 
sulting, (TH warrant, upon the prepricty of sending a mes- 
senzer to hasten our moverent. Go, love, and prepare.” 
“Oh! the bonny boats,” exclaimed the delighted girl, 
at'sée their white sails! I will be re Baily in one minute.” 
Away she ran—her preparatious were soou completed, 
aud she st se among the gay group ready toembark. The 
boats were soon put in order, when her self-appointed cava- 
lier stepped forward and, taking her hand, led her to a cush- 
ioned seat erected beneath a canopy ornamented with wreaths 


of flowers and 


evergreens. and begging her to be seated, 
proclaimed her queen of the day: then bending his Knee, 
swore allegiayice to her will. The rest of the party, one by 
one. advanced, and in the same manner, acknowledged their 
beautiful sovereign. Emily, half sheave’, half abashed at 
the scene, turned her blushing face towards her father. The 
pleased smile on his countenance reassured her, and she ac- 
cepied the homage of her subjects, W not with the stateli- 
ness, at least with the grace of a queen. 
Every thing was now ready ; the sails were set, and 
* The bonny boat; with yielding sway, 
Rocked lightly o’er the tude.” 

Never did a day promise more enjoyment. and ever 
was one more fully enjoyed. The happy party sailed to 
one of the preity green islands above the city of Montreal, 
where they landed and spent the heat of the day in rambling 
about, beneath the spreading trees. Emily never looked 
more beautifn!, more captivating, and her enraptured father 
gazed after her with looks of such unbounded delight as 
made one glad to see him. There were other eyes, too, that 
followed that liitle figure in its airy movements, and upon 
whose vision a cloud seemed to fall, when any intervening 


object hid it from their view. Another heart was beating, 
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WA x 


od as an infant's 








when, secing her young friend Sophy Swift, « ho|| 





Pan 
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Hjoined her family at the morning meal. pride, will force themselves into a mother’s heart upon such 
| “Ha! my Emily,” said her mother, as she entered the|loccasions: thoughts of parting —that the loved being who 
ett “behold the fruits of ogg ship the rose holds not|/has lain upon ker bosom, whom she has watched from day 
s accustomed place in your cheeks this morning, and the|/to day, and read each thought of her yoting heart —is now 
heavy sleep arising from fatigue has dulled your eyes.” lto leave her, to open her heart to other love, to give her 
“ Nay, dear mother, mine has-not been a heavy sleep. I trusting confidence to another, to bestow the rich blessing of 
jhave dreamed sweet dreams — so bright as almost to eclipse |/her affections upon one, possibly, unmindful or anworthy of 
\the delights of yesterday. Well, Fanny,” she continued, ad-||the gift, to seek a new home and be asa stranger, a visiter 
| jin the home of her infancy. —Oh! there is sorrow as well 
H 8 Indeed, I did ; but father says that when J am sixteen, |!/as joy in a mother’s cup, at a daughter’s wedding. 
And the bride — is there no alloy to her bliss? Hard, in- 
| deed, and unnatural mast that heart be, that can bid fare- 
well to parents, brothers, sisters, home, without a sigh: 
| “Oh! yes, if you wish it. What island did yon go to?”|/Never can woman forget the home of her childhood! Let 
| 
| 


jwhich will be in two years, he will give us another sail, 
|when T shall be the queen.” 
“ And will you permit me to be a subject?” 


“T suspect,” said their father, “that Emily will not be}/her hopes, her prospects for the future, be ever so bright, the 
j able to answer that question, for I much doubt if she asked|/hour of parting is one of sorrow. Though she love the 





lit. She was too giddy with pleasure, to think of names. It|/being, for whose sake she is willing to leave all that has 


lis called ‘the Nun’s Island,’ because it belongs to the nuns||hitherto made her little world of happiness —though she 
lof the ‘Hotel Dieu.” I know not that it has any other name.||love him with all the devotion of which woman’s heart is 
|Emily, did 1 not hear some party proposed for to-day ?” capable —in that hour the parents’ claim predominates. 
| “Yes, father, a party to the mountain. Are you andj| Though her lot be cast among the happy — though prosperity 
| not! her willing that I should go?” smile upon her, and affection shed its cheering influence 

“With whom?” asked her father. hed her, and the cares, and sorrows, and disappoint- 

“Charles Dormer said he would call for me.’ The pa-||ments of this life pass lightly over her —still will her heart 
jrents smiled, and gave their consent. At the rpc time || go back to the scenes she has left — still will memory recall 
the lover came for his youthful mistress, who with smiles of||the fireside circle, and the song and the laugh of other days 
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lanticipated enjoyment kissed her young sister, bade her pa-| will sound in her ears. A father’s blessing, a mother’s 
lrents good-by, and joined her party. prayer, and the sweet and sacred influences of sisterly love 
| 
| 
} 





Thus passed the sixteenth summer of Emily Proctor’s//can never lose their power — never be forgotten ! 
life; one day of delight but leading the way to another. | Charles led his beautiful bride forward, to receive the em- 
The autumn found her the betrothed bride of Charles Dor-|| braces of her parents, to speak and hear the words of part- 
liner, and never did bride’s prospects wear a brighter hue ;||ing. The father bent and kissed her colorless cheeks and 
|not a shadow Seite them. blessed his child; but his voice trembled, bespite his en- 
| «Mr. Dormer is rich,” said Mr. Proctor, the evening||deavors to appear firm.—The mother pressed her daugh- 
‘after his consent had been asked and given to the union of|!ter to her breast, and her full heart found vent in tears. 
ithe young couple; “Mr. Dormer is rich! I quite approve||/Emily’s arms were around her mother’s neck, ber head upon 
of Emily’s choice ; he will make a good husband.” Theljher shoulder. “Emily,” whispered her husband tenderly in 
|best of fathers do like to have rich husbands for the*: dangh-|/her ear, “come, my own love, my wife,” and he gently dis- 
ters. engaged her arms and led her weeping to the carriage. 

«“ He is very handsome; I like his frank easy manners ; ”’ * * * “ * * * 
subjoined Mrs. Proctor. Mothers, as well as their daughters,|} “How pleasantly Emily is situated,” said Mrs. Proctor, a 
have an eye for beauty. year after her daughter’s marriage, “and how devoted 

“He loves me!” whispered the maiden; and in her||Charles isto her. I really don't see the slightest change in 
opinion those three little worls were of far more impor-jjhis attentions, since the day they were first married. He has 
tance than the remarks of either parent. ijast made her a beautiful present upon the birth of their 

“Mr. Dormer wishes the wedding io take place as soon as {little boy, and a lovelier child I never saw. Altogether I 
‘possible, and I qnite agree with him: I disapprove of long||think Emily has got the best husband, and is the happiest 
engagements. We must do the thing handsomely, and have || woman I know of.” 

a noble wedding party,” continued Mr. Proctor, who pos-|| “Except her mother, my dear,” replied Mr. Proctor. 
sessed a genuine love for show. The lady smiled. “Yes,” continued Mr. Proctor, “ Emily 

« Emily must immediately set about procuring her dresses,” ||has certainly every thing to make her happy. Charles is an 
said her mother, thinking what a lovely bride she would||uncommonly steady, domestic young man, no way addicted 
make. «Have you decided upon anything, my love?” to dissipation. I wish our Fanny was as pleasantly situated 
“No, mother ; I will leave all that to you, if you please,” ||as her sister.” F 
replied the fond girl, her lover's words, at their parting.|/| “Oh! my dear, don’t talk of Fanny’s leaving as yet. 
sounding in her ear —“ Soon, very soon, dearest. I may call|/I hope she won’t think of it for many years to come. 
you wife.” Her thoughts dwelling upon these words, and//I scarcely allow myself to think it possible she should. Bat, 
ithe look which accompanied them, she heeded not the talk||to return to Emily, she wishes to be near us, and proposed 
lof parties and dresse@ that was going on about her. to her husband, their taking the next house, which you 

Weil, time soon passes. The wedding day arrived —a||know is to be let. Charles, without one word of opposition, 
clear, bright morning in early autumn. The young couple||consented, and immediately went and bired it, and they are 
were married in the Episcopal church, and returned after||to move into it as soon as Emily is well enough.” 
the ceremony to Mr. Proctor’s, when a sumptuous dinner|] “Thea, my love, you are quite happy, I suppose, as you 
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have often declared that Emily’s living at such a distance 


was your only sorrow.” 

“Yes, I am more pleased than I can tell.” 

Thus had a year of tranquil enjoyment passed since Emily 
became a wife, and as she looked back, each day, almost 
each hour, rose up before her, with its tale of happiness, 
Each day had increased the love of her young heart for her 
husband, for each day had found him more worthy; and 
now she was a mother, and she had seen her beloved Charles 
press his infant to his heart with glistening eyes ; had even 
felt a warm tear upon her cheek as he stooped and pressed 
his lips to hers, and she felt in her “heart of hearts” 
not only that she was blessed, but that her husband was 
so also; and she looked forward with delight to the future, 
when their infant should learn to lisp their names; and 
thought of the rapture of herself instructing him, and, in 
imagination, read the approval of her endeavors, in his 
father’s eye. Oh,a mother’s dreams for her infant, are pure 
as their ubject! but how many things conspire to prevent 
their realization ; how many disappointments, that the heart 
thinks not of, distil their poison into it, and deaden it to 
many joys, which, in anticipation, had been as glimpses of 
paradise. Emily in her first year of wedded life, almost 
forgot that disappointment is the lot of mortals ; almosi 
forgot, that such a thing as sorrow, dwelled in the world. 
But, alas! the time was fast approaching, when the illusion 
would be dissolved. The time of trial was at hand. The 
seed was even now sowing, that was to ripen, and bring 
forth fruits of sorrow and despair. The time was near, 
when the young mother, — now gazing upon her infant boy, 
with a heart overflowing with joy, so pure, so unalloyed, it 
seemed an emanation from another world, — would regret 
that she had given birth to a being whose inheritance was 
tears, his name a curse. 

Soon after the birth of her boy, even before she had 
left her chamber, Charles entering one day, told her that 
some of his friends had very earnestly entreated him to join 
a party of pleasure a few miles out of town: “My only 
objection,” he added, “is that we shall not probably return 
till late, and [ like not leaving you so long, my Emily.” 

‘Why, Charles, I am not so selfish as to wish you to 
shut yourself up from your friends. so eutirely as you have 
done since my sickness. Go, my love, juin your friends in 
their pleasure party, and return as soon as possible.” 

“That I shall certainly do. I assure you I do not antici- 
pate much pleasure, and nothing but the urgent entreaties 
of my friends, which I knew not well how to answer, occa- 
sioned my not giving a decided refusal. Even now, if you 
have the slightest wish to the contrary, I will not go.” 

“No, no, I prefer that you should go. I have often wished 
that you had some amusement to fill up this interval.” 

“*Good-by, then, dearest. I will come home as soon as 
I can leave them.” 

Thus promised the now affectionate husband, and he 
kissed his fair young wife and his little son, and called them 
his heart’s treasures, and lingered with them, as though the 
separation of even a few hours, was painful to him. He 
little thought that in a few short hours, the remembrance of 
his home and its treasures would be drowned in the inebri- 
ating draught of worldly pleasure. He knew not with what 
a giant power its fascinations would twine around him. 
He thought not, that one step taken, his course would still 
be onward — onward, to destruction. He would have re- 


pulsed the thought, that he could ever again, voluntarily, 
‘seek pleasure away from the smiling lips to which his own 


had just been pressed; he would have scorned the thought, 
as treason to his faithful love. 

Charles had never since his marriage joined any party 
without his wife; though fond of society, and gaiety, and 
pleasure, he had strictly adhered to his resolution, and when 
Emily declined any invitation, so also did he. For some- 
time before Emily’s confinement, she had restricted her 
visiting to her father’s, but often urged her husband to join 
in his accustomed amusements; however, he invariably 
refused, averring he preferred spending his time with his 
little wife, to the most brilliant assembly. 

Upon the present occasion, he yielded to the urgent re- 
quest of his friends, and proceeded with a party to “ La- 
prairie,” where they dined, and spent the afternoon in play- 
ing at bowls. It was an amusement of which Charles had 
always been uncommonly fond, and the fact of his not having 
played for a year, gave an additional zest to his enjoyment. 
They continued playing, unmindful of the course of time, 
till the coming darkness prevented their seeing the pins. 






























































The steamboat was now gone, rendering their return to| 


Montreal, for that night, impossible. Charles, flushed with 
wine, and elated with the success which had attended his 
play, proposed having lights, and spending the night as 
they had the best part of the day. To this, however, the 
landlord would not consent. He never allowed any playing 
after ten o’clock. Swearing at the fellow’s insolence, the 
party determined to make the most of the time, and calling 
for wine and cigars, they continued their game, till reminded 
that the hour for closing the alleys had come. They then 
ordered supper. Long after the second hour of morning 
had struck, the insensate Charles sought his bed. What 
were his thoughts that night? Did they return to his heart’s 
treasures ?—did they dwell upon the lovely being, who, 
anxious, watchful, awaited his return, upon whose eyes 
sleep could not descend while he was absent; upon whose 
ears, listening with painful intensity for his well known 
step, even her infant’s cry fell unheeded? Did his thoughts 
return to his wife? and were reproaches mingled with his 
yearnings to be with her? No, ob, no! no thought of wife, 
or child, of home, that night visited his heart: the fumes of 
wine had deadened the powers of thought ; the intoxicaticn of 
play, of gaming, had stifled the holy love, that a few brief 
hours before had filled his ~yhole soul. — Still, he was not 
yet quite lost, one error may be expiated, one folly atoned 
for, one wandering step retraced: —It may, but will it? Will 
the heart, that has turned from its purity and found pleasure 
in sin, ever be pure again? Will the mind that has wandered 
from home joys, that angels might prize, and found enjoy- 
ment in dissipation, ever again appreciate the peaceful de- 
lights of domestic happiness ? 

Charles awoke the next morning. sick and low spirited. 
He had not been accustomed to indulge in such excesses, 
and was now reaping their reward; however, he descended 
to breakfast, and met the party of the preceding day, who 
all joined in urging him to defer his return home till evening, 
and held out the inducement of play to allure him to com- 
pliance. But, pleading a bad headache, he declined the in- 
vitation, promising, however, that he would join them again 
in a few days. He then returned to his home. 

“Oh, Charles,” said his wife, as he entered the room, 
“where have you been so long? I have been very, very 
uneasy, and have not closed my eyes since you left me. 
You do not look well, love, tell me what is the matter ?” 

«« Nothing, dearest, but a headache, which J richly deserve 
for leaving you so long. I drank too much wine yesterday, 
I did not think my head so weak. I assure you, my friends 
made merry at my expense, and declared I could not bear 
more than a fine lady. — Thank you, Emily, your cologne is 
quite refreshing. After all, you are my best physician. 
Your bathing has almost cured my head. I will leave you 
now, that you may get some sleep.— Naughty one! you 
have been weeping. Did I do very wrong to remain away so 
long? I could not avoid it.”” 

“Wrong? no, no, only I am very foolish. I imagined 
something dreadful must have happened to you ;, but now 
that I see you again, and see you well, it is forgotten.” 

Charles’ heart reproached him bitterly, for the uneasiness 
which he plainly saw he had occasioned the fond heart of 
his Emily, and he half determined never to leave her again. 
Oh, why did he not quite determine it, — why did he vot re- 
solve never again to be jured from his happy home? Alas! 
the remembrance of yesterday was before him, his head was 
quite well, and with the return of health, came a feverish 
desire again to taste the delights of which he had been so 
long deprived, and which upon .retrospection appeared 
brighter than rainbow tints. Besides, (oh! what plausible 
reasons we ever find, to excuse our own folly,) he had prom- 
ised his friends to join them again soon, in another excur- 
sion of pleasure, and after all, there was no harm in his oc- 
casionally doing as other people did. It could not he ex. 
pected that he should remain shut up at home dandling his 
baby. Emily knew he loved her, but could not wish him to 
be secluded from all pleasure, because she was not able to 
participate in it. Moreover, she had often urged him to join 
his friends, therefore, could have no cause to complain. 
Complain! as if Emily would ever complain. She might 
break her heart, might die, but she would not complain. 

Charles went, as he had engaged, upon another party, 
and—but why repeat, step by step, his downward course ? 
Every one must anticipate my narrative, for every one must 
have remarked, how surely, though gradually, comes de- 
struction after the first step is taken. How the heart be- 
comes hardened, and wedded, as it were, to vice — shakes 

































off the ties of religion, virtue, love ; how the laws of God 
and man are broken, reviled, trampled upon. How the ele- 
gant, refined being, of education and talent, becomes debased, 
an object of scorn and derision, an outcast, and a by-word. 
Is the picture overdrawn? I appeal to the mother, who, in 
his infancy pressed her child to her heart, and predicted, all 
that a fond mother will predict, of great and good for her 
son; who has seen him grow from boy to man, his heart un- 
stained, his brow unclouded, has gazed upon him, and seen 
no fault in him. I appeal to that mother, not in her day of 
joy, but when that son’s dereliction has thrown a cloud and 
a blight upon ber; when in her grief, her despair, she prays 
for death; when she regrets that the endearing name of 
mother ever belonged to her; that unto her a son was ever 
born. I appeal to the wife, the young, loving wife; who 
has given her all of earthly hope, to one pure as herself, and, 
basking in the sunshine of happiness — the happiness of love 
returned — forgets the world, forgets every thing, but that the 
heart — which to her is more than all the world — the heart 
which she has searched by the power of affection, is beating 
for her alone. I appeal to that young wife, when a change 
has come over her prospects, and her hopes are darkened, 
her heart wounded, and her love thrown back neglected. I 
appeal to that wife, when her husband’s vices have disgusted 
all others, even the mother who bore him, and she sees for- 
mer warm friends grow cold; but she clings to him still ; 
with a bleeding heart clings to him. She knows him vile; 
she knows him despised, but she loves him; for she had 
loved him before vice had set its stamp upon him. And she 
seeks to hide his faults, and to wear a smile, that the world 
may think her happy. Oh, what hours of anxious misery 
must be that wife’s lot. Is her husband absent? she starts 
at every nvise, trembles at every step, dreading some new 
evil, some bitter mortification. Is he with her? the pleasure 
of his society is lost, in the knowledge that his home has 
lost its attraction, that she has ceased to be sufficient to his 
heart, that he is now more the world’s, than hers. Is the 
picture overdrawn ? 
' To be concluded next week. 


PINDARIANA, 


Tue celebrated Dr. Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar, was proba- 
bly one of the greatest wits that the world ever saw. Un- 
fortunately, however, his humor is so thoroughly blended 
with coarseness and vulgarity, that it is difficult to make 
selections from his works that will not be offensive to a deli- 
cate mind. The following, we believe, will be amusing, 
without giving offence to any one : — 


SONG. 


When William first woo’d, I said yes to the swain, 
And made him as blest as a lord — 

For ye damsels around, in my speech to be plain, 
That no is a dangerous word ! 

The girl that will always say no, I’m afraid, 

Is doomed by her planet, to die an old maid! 


Say yes, and of courtship ye finish the toil — 
Whole mountains at once ye remove ; 
You brighten the eyes of the swain by a smile, 
For smiles are the sunshine of love! 
Say yes, and the world will acquit you of art, 
Since the tongue will not then give the lie to the heart. 


The following is ingenious and pretty in its absurdity : 
EPIGRAM.— 70 Chloe. 
Ah! tell me not that I grow old, 
That love but ill becomes my tongue ; 


Chloe, by me thou ne’er wert told, 
Sweet Gamsel ! that thou wert too young. 


We shall add one more, which is very characteristic of 
the author, and contains an excellent moral : 


ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN, 
OR, THE ROSK AND THE STRAWBERRY...4 FABLEs) 


A Rose, in all the pride of bloom, 
Fiinging around her rich perfume, 
Her forin to public notice pushing, 
Amidst the summer’s golden glow, 
Peeped on a Strawberry below — 
Beneath a leaf, in secret blushing. 


“ Miss Strawberry,” exclaimed the Rose, 

“ What’s beauty that no mortal knows? 
What is a charm, if never seen? 

You really are a pretty creature : 

Then wherefore hide each blooming feature ? 
Come up and show your modest mien.” 
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they will — we would not have a wood, henceforward, within 
a mile of us. Why, upto the walls of your house, under 
pee very windows, may evil eyes now be glaring behind 
those sturdy boles: —they seem to have grown there, just 
to suit the purposes of robbery and murder. We look now 
to the dogs and guns for assistance, but they give us but 
cold comfort : for the guns only remind us that at this mo- 
ment the muzzle of one may be at that chink in the shutter, 
;and in another moment, and we are in eternity ! 

| This may seem rather exaggerated, read by daylight, or 
iby the fire of a city hearth ; but this is the natural spirit of 
|a solitary howse. It is that which many a one has felt. It 
‘has cured many a one of longing to live in a “sweet seques- 
tered cot;” nay, it is a spirit felt by the naturalized inhab. 


« Miss Rose,’ the Strawberry replied, 
« [ never did possess 2 pride 
‘That wished to dash the public eye: 
Indeed T own that Pm afraid — 
[ think there’s safety in the shade ; 
Ambition causes many a sigh.’ 


«¢ Go, simple child,’ the Rose rejoined, 
*¢ See how [ wanton in the wid: 
I feel no danger’s dread alarms: 
And then observe the God of Day, 
How gladly with his golden ray, 
With daily smiies he greets my charms! ”’ 






No sooner said, but with a scream, 
She started from her favorite theme — 
A clown had on her fixed his pat ; 
In vain she screeched — Hob did but smile ; 













Rubbed with her leaves his nose awhile, 
Then bluntly stuck her in his hat. 


THE TERRORS OF A SOLITARY HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 






















Tue citizen who lives in a compact house in the centre of!) 
a great city ; whose doors and windows are secared at night 
by bars, bolts, shutters, locks and hinges of the most ap- 
proved construction ; who, if he look out of doors, looks 
upon: splendid rows of lamps; upon human habitations all 
about him; whose house can only be assailed behind, by 
climbing over the tops ef other houses ; or before, by eluding 
troops of passengers and watchmen, whom the smallest 
alarm would hurry to the spot: I say, if such a man could 
be suddenly set down, in one of our many thousand country 
houses, what a feeling of unprotected solitude would fall 
upon him. To sit by the fire of many a farm-house or cot- 
tage, and hear the unopposed wind come sighing and howl. 
ing about it; to hear the trees swaying and rustling in the 
gale, infusing a most forlorn sense of the absence of all 
neighboring abodes ; to look on the simple casements, and 
the old-fashioned locks and bolts, and to think what would 
their resistance be to the determined attack of bold thieves ; — 
I imagine it would give many such worthy citizen a new 
and not very enviable feeling. But if he were to step out 
before the door of such a house, at nine or ten o'clock of a 
winter or autumnal nigkt, what a state of naked jeopardy it 
would seem to stand in! Perhaps all solitary darkness ; 
nothing to be keard but the sound of the neighboring woods, 
or the roar of distant waters; or the baying of barn-dogs at 
the scattered and far off farm houses; the wind coming 
puffing upon him, with a wild freshness. as from the face of 
vast and solitary moors! or perhaps some gleain of moon- 
light, or the wild lurid light which hovers in the horizon of a 
winter-night sky, revealing to him desolate wastes, or gloomy 
surrounding woods. Jn truth, there is many a sweet spot, 
that, in summer weather, and by fair day-light, do seem very 
paradises ; of which we exclaim in passing, “ Aye! there 
could I live and die, and never desire to leave it!”? There 
are thousands of such sweet places which, when night drops 
down, assume strange horrors, and make us wish for towers 
and towns, watchmen, walkers of streets and gas-light. 
One seems to have no security in any thing. A single 
house five or six miles from a neighbor. Mercy! why it is 
the very place fora murder! Just one such fancy as that, 
and what a prison! a trap! does such a place become toa | 
fearful heart. We look on the walls, and think them as 
slight as card-board—on the roof. and it becomes in our 
eyes no better than a layer of rushes! If we were attacked 
here, it would be all over! This gimcrack tenement would 
be crushed before the brawny hand of athief. And to think 
of out-of-doors! Yes! of that pleasast out-of-doors, which 
in the day we glorified ourselves in! Those forest tracks of 
heath and gorse, and flowering broom, where the trout hid 
themselves beneath the overhanging banks of the most trans- 
parent streams — they are now the very lurking places of 
danger, What admirable concealment for liers-in-wait, are 
the de@p beds of heather. How black do the bushes and 
woodlands look toa suspicious fancy! They are just the 
very things for lurking assassins to crouch behind. And 
what is worse, those woods! those woods that come strug- 
gling up to the very doors; putting forward a single tree 
here and there, as advanced guards of picturesque beauty 
in the glowing summer noon, or in the spring, when their 
leaves are all delicately new. Beautiful! they are horrible! 
Their blackness of darkness now makes us shudder. Their 
breezy war is fearful beyond description. Let daylight and 
summer sunshine come, and make them look as pleasant as 
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icasion amongst the old walls and decayed roofs, and ill- 


itants ef such solitary places. I look upon such places to 
generate fears, and superstitions too, in no ordinary degree. 
The inhabitants of solitary houses are often the most arrant 
cowards ; and for this there are many causes. A sense of 
exposure to danger, if it be not lost by time, is more likely 
to generate timidity of disposition than courage. ‘Then, the 
sound of woods and waters; the mysterious sighings and 
moanings, and lumberings, that winds and other causes oc- 


fastened doors and casements of large old country houses, 
have a wonderful influence on the minds of the ignorant and 
simple, who pass their lives in the solitude of fields; and 
go to and fro, between their homes and the scene of their 
duties, often through deep and lonesome dells, through deep 
overshadowed Janes, by night; by the cross-road and over 
the dreary moor: all places of no good character. Super- 
stitious legends hang about all such neighborhoods; and 
traditions, enough to freeze the blood of the ignorant, taint a 
dozen spots round every such place. In this place a girl 
was killed by her jealous or only too-favored lover: to the 
boughs of that old oak a man was found hanging: in that 
deep, dark pool the poor blind fiddler was found drowned: 
in that old stone-querry, and under that high cliff, deeds 
were done that have mingled a blackness with their name. 
Nay in one such locality the head of a woodman was found 
by some mowers returning in the evening from their work. 
There it lay, in the green path of a narrow dingle, horrid, 
and blackening in the sun. It was supposed to have been 
severed from the wretched man’s body, with his own axe, by 
a band of poachers, who charged him with being a spy upon 
them. The body was found cast into a neighboring marsh. 

What lonely country but has these petrifying horrors ? 
And is it wonderful that they have their effect upon the 
simple peasantry? Especially as they are the constant top- 
ics round the evening fire, along with a thousand haunted 
house and church yard stories; ghosts and highway robbe- 
ries, and 

Horrid stabs in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves. — Hood. 


The very means of defence sometimes become thé aggrava- 
tors of their evils. The dogs and guns have added to the 
catalogue of their tales of horror. The dogs, as conscious) 
of their solitary situation as their masters, and with true; 
canine instinct, feeling a great charge and responsibility 
upon them, set up the most clamorous barkings at the least} 
noise in the night, and often seem to take a melancholy; 
pleasure, a whole night through, in uttering such awful and 
long-spun howls as are seldom heard, in more secure and 
cheerful situations. These are often looked upon as prog- 
nostics of family troubles, and occasion great fears. And, 
if a branch blown by the wind, do but scrape against a pane, 
or an unlucky pig get into the garden, the dogs are all bark-| 
ing outrageously, and the family is up in the certain belief; 
that they are beset with thieves. But truly the horrors and 
depredations which were formerly perpetrated in such places, 
were enough to make such a house a terrible sojourn during 
the night. A single cottage on a great heath ; a toll-bar on 
a wild road, far from a town; a wealthy farm-house in a 
retired region, or an old hall among gloomy woods. These 
were places in which such outrages were committed in for- 
mer years as filled the newspapers of the time with contin- 
ual details of terror, and would furnish volumes of the most 
dreadful stories. It is said that the diminution of highway! 
robberies and stopping of mails, once so frequent. nas been 
in a great measure occasioned by the system of banking! 
and paper money. Instead of travellers carrying with 
them large bags of gold, a letter by post transmits a bill to 
any amount, which, if intercepted, is of no use to the thief, 
because the fact is immediately notified to the bank, bare 
payment prevented ; and notes being numbered, makes it 



























a matter of the highest risk to offer them, lest the public be 
apprised of the numbers, and the offender be secured. And 
the press has added a marvellous influence. Scarcely has a 
crime of any sort been committed, but it raises a hue and 
cry; handbills and paragraphs in newspapers are flying far 
and wide, and dexterous must be the offender who escapes. 
Bat fifty years ago, this could not have been done in a 
country place. The traveller had to wade through mud and 
deep ruts, along our well frequented roads; and if assailed, 
it was impossible tofly. Desperate bands of? thieves made 
nocturnal assaults upon solitary houses; and long ere a 
hue and cry could be raised, they had vanished into the 
woods and heaths, or had fled beyond the slow flight of lum- 
bering mails, and newspapers did not reach their readers, 
until it was too late. Those were the times for fearful 
tragedies in lonely dwellings, which even yet furnish thrilling 
themes for winter firesides. The following account I shall 
relate here, because it so well illustrates the sort of horrors 
to which lonely houses were formerly very much exposed ; 
and from which they are now entirely exempt: and because 
perhaps, no greater instance of manly courage is upon record. 


EXTRAORDINARY INTREPIDITY OF SIR JOHN PARCELL. 


At the Cork Assizes, Maurice Noonan stood indicted for a 
burglary and attempting to rob the house of Sir John Par- 
cell, at Highfort, on the night of the 11th of March, 1812. 

Sir John Parcell said, that on the night of the eleventh of 
March, after he had retired to bed, he heard some noise out- 
side of the window of his parlor. There was a door from 
one room into the other; but this having been found incon- 
venient, and there being another passage from the bed cham- 
ber more accommodating, it was nailed up, and some of the 
furniture of the parlor placed against it. Shortly after Sir 
John heard the noise in front of his house, the windows of 
the parlor were dashed in, and the noise occasioned by the 
feet of the robbers, in leaping from the windows down upon 
the floor, appeared to denote a gang not less than fourteen 
in number, as it struck him. He immediately got out of 
bed ; and the first resolution he took being to make resis- 
tance, it was with no small mortification that he reflected 
upon the unarmed condition in which he was placed, being 
destitute of a single weapon of the ordinary sort. In this 
state he spent little time in deliberation, as it almost imme- 
diately occurred to him, that, having supped in the bed 
chamber on that night, a knife had been left behind, by ac- 
cident, and he instantly proceeded to grope in the dark for 
this weapon, which happily he found, before the door leading 
from the parlor into the bed chamber had been broken. 
While he stood in calm but resolute expectation that the pro- 
gress of the robbers would soon lead them to the bed-cham- 
ber, he heard the furniture which had been placed against 
the nailed-up door, expeditiously displaced, and immediately 
afterwards the door was burst open. The moon shone with 
great brightness, and when the door was thrown open, the 
light streaming in through three large windows in the parlor, 
afforded Sir John a view that might have made an intrepid 
spirit not a little apprehensive.“ His bed-room was darkened 
to excess; In consequence of the shutters of the windows, as 
well as the curtains, being closed ; and thus, while he stood 
enveloped ‘in darkness, he saw, standing before him, by the 
brightness of moonlight, a body of men, well armed ; and of 
those who were in the van of the gang, he observed that a 
few were blackened. Armed only with this case-knife, and 
aided only by a dauntless heart, he took his station by the 
side of the door, and in a moment after one of the villains 
entered from the parlor, into the dark room. Instantly upon 
advancing, Sir John plunged the knife at him, the point of 
which entered under the right arm, and so home was the 
blow sent, that the knife passed into the robbers body, until 
Sir John’s hand stopped its farther progress. Upon receiving 
this thrust, the villain reeled back into the parlor, crying out 
blasphemously, that he was killed ; and shortly after another 
advanced, who was received in a similar manner, and who 
also staggered back into the parlor, crying out, that he was 
wounded. A voice from the outside gave orders to fire into 
the dark room. Upon which, a man stepped forward, with 
a short gun in his hand, which had the butt broken off at the 


small, and which had a piece of cord tied round the barrel 


and stock, near the swell. As this fellow stood in the act to. 
fire, Sir John had the amazing coolness to look at his intended 
murderer, and without betraying any audjble emotion what- 
ever, which might point out the exact spot which he was 
standing in, he calmly calcdlated his own safety from the 
shot which was preparing for him. He saw that the con- 
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tents of the piece were likely to pass s closely to his breast, 
without menacing him with, at least, any serious wound ; 


without flinching, until the piece was fired, and its contents 
harmlessly lodged in the wall. It was loaded witha brace | 
of bullets and three slugs: As soon as the robber fired, Sir 


John made a pass at him, with the knife, and wounded him )| 


in the arm, which he repeated again in a moment with simi- || ca: 
time, and her husband returning, found no latch or bolt to ‘and nal e, if a tailor were wanted, he did not do his work at 


lar effect ; and, as the others had done, the villain retired, | 
exclaiming that he was wounded. The"robbers immediately 


rushed forward from the parlor into the dark room; and) 


° “2 | ° . | 
then it was that Sir John’s mind recognized the deepest || was her husband ; but after the uszal time had elapsed, and) adjourned to another house, and so went the round of the 


sense of danger ; not to be oppressed by it, however, but to) 
surmount it. He thought that all chance of preserving his 
own life was over; and he resolved to sell that life still) 
dearer to his intended murderers, than even what they had! 
already paid for the attempt to deprive him of it. He did| 
not lose a moment, after the villains had entered the room, 

to act with the determination he had so instantaneously 

adopted. He struck at the fourth fellow and wounded him. 

and at the same instant he received a blow on the head, )) 
and found himself grappled with. He shortened his hold of | 
the knife, and stabbed repeatedly at the fellow with whom 
he found himself engaged. The floor being slippery with! 
the blood of the wounded men, Sir John and his adversary | 





, .: | 

beth fell, and while they were on the ground, Sir John, || 
' 4 i. } - 

i|strength revive, and looked steadfastly at the man, whonow||ascertain whether he were asleep, he stepped back, and drew 


thinking that his thrusts with his knife, though made with) 
all his force, did not seem to produce the decisive effect, | 
which they had in the beginning of the conflict. he aie) 
ined the point of his weapon with his finger, and found that) 
the blade of it had bent near the point. As he lay strug-| 
gling on the ground, he endeavored, but unsuccessfully, to} 
straighten the curvature of the knife; bat while one hand! 
was employed in this attempt, he perceived that the grasp} 
of his adversary was losing its constraint and pressure, and, 
in a moment or too after, he found himself released frou it ; | 
the limbs of the robber were in fact, by this time, unnerved | 
by death. Sir John found that this fellow had a sword in 
his hand, and this he immediately seized and gave several 
blows with it, his knife being no longer serviceable. At 
length the robbers, tinding so many of their party had been 
killed or wounded, employed themselves in removing the, 
bodies ; and Sir John took this opportunity of retiring toa 
place, a little apart from the house, where he remained a 
short time. They dragged their companions into the parlor, 
and having placed chairs, with the backs upward, by means. 
of these they lifted the bodies out of the windows, and after-| 
wards took them away. When the robbers retired, Sir John 
returned to the house, and called up a man servant from his! 
bed, who during this long and bloody conflict had not ap. 
peared, and consequently received from his master wari, 
and loud upbraiding for his cowardice. Sir John then placed, 
his daughter-in-law and grandchild, who were his only in-, 
mates, in places of safety, and took such precautions as cir-| 
cumstances pointed out, till the daylight appeared. The. 
next day, the alarm having been given, search was made! 
after the robbers, and Sir John having gone to the house of, 
the prisoner Noonan, upon searching, he found concealed 
under his bed, the identical short gun, with which one of 
the robbers had fired at him. Noonan was immediately se- 
cured, and sent to jail, and upon being visited by Sir John 
Parcell, he acknowledged that Sir John “had like to do for 
him,” and was proceeding to show, until Sir John prevented 
him, the wounds he had received frum the knife, in his. 


* arm. 


An accomplice of the name of John Daniel Sullivan was. 
produced, who deposed to the same eifect : —The party met! 
at Noonan’s house; that they were nine in number, and 
that he carried a smail gun. Two men were killed, and. 
three dreadfully wounded. The prisoner made no defence 
in court, and Judge Mayue proceeded to charge the jury.) 
and commended the bravery and presence of mind displayed 
throughout a conflict so unequal and bloody, by Sir Jotun! 
Parcell. The jury, after a few minutes, returned their ver-| 
dict — guilty. 

A fact, related by a minister of the Society of Friends. 
shows at once, the primitive simplicity which still prev ails! 
in some retired districts, and the evident power of faith in 
Providence over the spirit of evil. In one of the thinly} 
peopled dales of that beautiful, yet bleak and dreary region — 
the Peak of Derbyshire — stood a single house, far from neigh-| 
bors. It was inhabited by a farmer and his family, who)! 
lived in such a state of isolation, so unmolested by intruders, | 
and unapprehensive of danger, that they were hardly in the! 
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lto spring upon her. She however evinced no visible emo- | his eyes fixed upon the shadow of the clock case, 


to frighten and bully the women. If he finds only a single||Jack’s have a spice of roguery in them. Jack was j 
| woman left, as is often the case, in harvest time, or at fair, | cogitating on this enterprise, when his mistress si aid, “ Jack 
jor market time, when all the family that can leave, have ‘those sheep, in he Hard-meadow, have net been see peedan. 


habit of fastening their door at night. The farmer, on een My grand{father’s house stcod in a solitary vy: , Witha 


lhad a great distance to go to market, was sometimes late,| Bo at wood flanking the northern side. Jt had all sorts of 


and in this state of pain avd manly expectation, he stood )|before he got back, — late, it may be supposed, according to jlegetids and superstitions hanging about it. This field and 


|their habits: for in such old fashioned places, where there is Ithat } ane, and one chamber and oat-building or another, had 
|nothing to excite and keep alive the attention, but their daily|/a character that made them all hermeticatly sealed to a hu. 
|lab jor, the good geople, when the cays duties are at an end,/| man foot, afier dark-hour, as it is there called. My grand- 
‘drop into bed almost before the sun himself. On these oc-); father had a little adventure which just served to show what 
casions, the good woman used to retire to rest at the usual || courage he lad, or rather had not. In that primitive time 





; jobstruct his entrance. But one tiie, the wife, hearing some) his own house, but came to that of his employer, and the 


jone come up to the door, and enter the house, supposed it, worked day after day, until the job was finished. He then 


|he did not come to bed, she got up, and went down stairs,|| parish. My grandfather was passionately fond of Paradise 





| > ° 
when her terror and astonishment may be imagined, for she|| Lost, and had been reading it, on a terrible snowy day, all 





saw a great sturdy fellow, in the act of reconnoitering for||day to the tailor, who had established himself by the parlor 
|Plunder. At the first view of him, she afterwards said, she fire, with all his implements and his work before him. He 
\| felt ready to drop ; but being naturally courageous, and of a'| had been thus employed ; but the tailor was gone, and the 
ideeply re ligious disposition, she immediately recovered suf-| old gentleman having supped, dropped asicep on the sofa. 
Ificient self- -possession to avoid any outcry, and to walk with | | When he awoke, it was late in the night; no one had ven- 
apparent firmness to a chair which stood on one side of a | ured to disturb him, but all had gone to bed. The house 
fire-place. The marauder immediately seated himself inj|was still; the fire was burning low; but he had scarcely 
another chair, that stood opposite, and fixed his eyes upon|| become aware of his situation, before he was aware also of 
her with a most savage expression. Her courage was now|/the presence of some one. As he lay, he saw a man step 
almost spent ; but recollecting herself, she put up an inward|/out of the next room into the one in which he was. The 
prayer to the Almighty for protection, and threw herself || man immediately canght sight of the old gentleman, and 
upon his providence. She immediately felt her internal||suddenly stopped, fixing his eyes upon him ; and perhaps to 
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| 





| . ° : ° 
had drawn from his pocket, a large clasp-knife, opened it himself up in the shadow of the clock case. The ol gen. 


and with a murderous expression in his eyes, appeared ready |tleman slowly raised himself up without 1 word, keeping 


t 


till he had 


tion ; she said nota word; but continued to pray for deliver-|| gained his feet, when with a hop, stride and a jump, he 


ance or resignation ; and to leok on the fearful man with a |cleared the floor, and flew up stairs three ,steps at a time. 


calm seriousness. He rose up, Jooked at her, then at the} Here he raised a fierce alarm, erying —“ There’s a sturdy 
knife; then wiped it across his hand; then again eagerly|| rogue in the house! there’s a sturdy rogue in the house!” 
glanced at her; when, at once, a sudden damp seemed to| But this alarm, instead of getting any body up, only HN 
fall upon him ; his eyes seemed to blench before her still,'|them faster in bed. Neither man, woman nor child woul 





'|fixed gaze; he closed his knife and went out. Ata single|/stir; neither son nor servant, except tu bolt his own ‘iio. 
! e ° } . - . . 1 
spring she reached the door ; shut the bolt with a convulsive||ber door. In the morning, they found the thief had taken 


rapidity ; and fell senseless upon the floor. When she re-|/ himself off through a window, with the modest loan ofa 
covered from her swoon, she was filled with the utmost|| piece of bacon. 

anxiety on account of her husband, lest the villain should} This house, however, was not quite out of hearing of 
meet him by the way. But presently, she heard his well!|neighbors. Beyond the wood was a village, thence called 
known step; his well known voice, on finding the door fas-/| Wood-end ; and a large horn was hung in the kitchen at the 
tened ; and let him in with a heart trembling with mingled | Fall—so this house was named —which was blown on any 
agitation and thankfulness. Great as had been her faith, |occasion of alarm, and brought the inhabitants of Wood-end 
on this occasiou, and great the interposition of Providence,/|thither speedily. The cowardice which had grown upon 
we may be sure she would not risk the exercise of the one, |this family, in such matters,—for in others they were as 


1 . . } . . . 
or tempt the other, by neglecting in future, to shut the bolt)} bold as lions, — was become so notorious, that it once brought 


of the dour; and her husband, at once taught the danger of|a good joke upon them. The farm servants were sitting, 
the house, and of his own passage home, made it a rule toj|/after their day’s labor, by the kitchem fire, at the close of a 


5 | . : - . . 
leave the market town at least an hour earlier after the'|winter’s day. Preparation was making for tea, and there 
| were some of those rich tea-cakes, which wealthy country 





winter markets. 

The unwelcome visitant in this anecdote is one of that||ladies know so well how to make, in the aet of buttering. 
class of offenders called “sturdy rogues.’ Of the real|| Now I dare say that the sight of those delicious cakes was 
“sturdy rogue,” the city, amongst all its numerous varieties | tempting to all those hearty working men ; but there was a 


| * 7 . | i . . a: 
of rogues, knows nothing. He forms one of the terrors of a||cunning rogue of a lad amongst them, who ee 


solitary house. They are such places that he haunts; be- | conceived the felicitous design of getting possession of them. 


cause he there finds opportunities, in the absence of the men,| ; is only necessary to say that his name was Jack; for all 
ust 


left, he then makes the terror of his presence a means of |Your legs are younger than any body’s else; so up and 
extorting a large booty. fcount them, before you go to bed;—it is moon-light.”’ 
What can be more fearful than for a single individual, but | Jack, whose blood, after the chill of the day, was circulating 
especially for a woman, at a lonely house, while all the men) most Juxuriantly in his veins before that warm hearih, felt 
are absent in the fields or elsewhere, to see a huge, brawny) inwardly chagrined that so many great Inbberly fellows had 
fellow of ill looks come to the door, peering about with ail been passed over, and the task put upon him. “ Ay,” 
suspicious inquisitiveness, armed with a stardy staff, followed |thought he, “they “may talk of youhg legs, but mistress 
perhaps by a strong, sullen bull-dog, professing himself a!| knows very well that none of those burly fellows dare go all 
tinker, a rag-gatherer, or a rat-catcher; any thing under! | the way to Hard-meadow to-night,—through the dingle, 
which to hide evil designs? Nothing truly can be more ap-)| over the brook. and past the hovel where old Chalkings was 
;palling, except whén under the garb of a woman, you feel | found dead last August, with his hand still holding fast his 
assured that you have a man before you; ora troop of fel-|| trump basket, though his clothes were rotten onggjs back ! 
lows acting the distressed tradesman, or sailors with nothing | No! Jack must tradge, though the old gentlema himself 
on their bodies, perhaps, but a pair of trousers, and on their|| were in the way!” This persuasion furnished him with a 
heads a handkerchief tied. When such sturdy vagabonds/|scheme of revenge, and of coming at the tea-cakes. He 
come, and first cringe and beg in a piteous tone, till having’ therefore rose slowly, and with well-feigned reluctance ; put 
spied out the nakedness of the place, as to physical strength, || on his clouted shoes, and folding around him a sack-bag, the 
‘they rise in their demands, hint strange things; instead of /common mantle and fear-naught of carters and farmers, in 
|| going away when desired, walk into the ty grow inso-|| wet or cold weather, he went out. Instead of marching off 
jlent, and at length downright thievish and outrageous, —|/to the Hard-meadow, however, of which he had not the most 
these are circumstances of peculiar terror not to be exceeded | remote intention, he went leisurely round to the front door, 
yn human experience, and which yet have been often expe-_| ‘which he knew would be unfastened, for what inhabitants of 
‘rienced by the dwellers in solitary houses, a country house would think of fastening their doors before 
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eee 
bed-time? He entered quietly, ascended the front stairs ; 
and reaching a large o!d oaken chest, which stood on the 
landing place, all carved and adorned with minster-work, he} 
struck three bold strokes on the lid with a pebble which he| 
had picked up in the yard for the purpose. 

At the sound, up started every soul in the kitchen —“ What 
is that?” said every one at once, in consternation. The 
mistress ordered the maid to run and see; but the maid de- 
clared that she would not go for the world. “Go you, then, 

Betty cook — go Joe — go Harry!” No, neither Betty, Joe, | 

Harry, nor any body eise, would stir a foot. They all stood 

together aghast, when a strange rumbling or grinding sound 

assailed their ears. It was Jack rubbing the pebble a few 
times over the carved lid of the chest. This was too much 
for endurance. A great fellow, in a paroxysm of terror, 
snatched dewn the horn from its nail, and blew. a tremen- 
dous blast. It was not long before its effect was seen. The 
people of Wood-end came running-in a wild troop, armed 
with brooms, pitch-forks, spits, secythes and rusty swords. 
They were already assured by the dismal blast of the horn, 
that something fearful had occurred, but the sight of the 
white faces of the family made them grow white too. 
«: What is the matter! what is the matter in heaven's name?” 
“QO! such sounds, such ramblings somewhere up stairs!” 
In the heat of the moment, it was resolved to move in a 
body to the mysterious spot. Swords, scythes, pitchforks, 
fell into due rank; candles were held by trembling bands, 
and in a truly fearful phalanx they marched across the sit- 
ting room, and reached the stair-foot. Here was a sudden 
pause; for there seemed to be heavy footsteps actually de- 
scending. They listened,—tramp! tramp! it was true; and 
back fled the whole coward and alarmed troop into the 
kitchen, and banged the door after them. What was now to 
be done? Every thing which fear could suggest or. terror 
could enact, was done. They were on the crisis‘ of flying 
out of the house, and taking refuge at Wood-end, when Jack 
was heard cheerfully whistling, as if returning from the 
field. Jack had made the tramp upon the stairs ; for hear- 
ing the sound of the horn, and the approach of many feet 
below, he thought it was time to be going; and had the 
armed troop been courageous enough, they would have taken 
him in the fact. But their fears saved both him and his 
joke. He came up with a well affected astonishment, at 
seeing such a body of wild and strangely armed folks. 
‘‘ What is the matter?” exclaimed Jack; and the matter 
was detailed by a dozen voices, and with a dozen embellish- 
ments. ‘“Pshaw!”’ said Jacl, it is all nonsense, I know. 
It is a horse kicking in the stable ; ora cat that has chucked 
a tile out of the gutter, or something. Give ine a candle — 
I will go!” Acandle was readily put into his hands, and 
he marched off, all following him to the foot of the stair-case, 
but not a soul daring to mount a single step after him. Up 
Jack went — “ Why,” he shouted, “here’s nothing!” “QO!” 
they cried from below, “look under the beds ; look into the 
closets,” and loo& into every imaginable place. Jack went 
very obediently, and duly and successively returned a shout, 
that there was nothing; it was all nonsense! At this time 
there was more fear and consternation than ever. A thief 
might have been tolerated; but these supernatural noises! 
Who was to sleep in such ahouse? There was nothing for 
it, however, but for them to adjourn and move to the kitchen, | 
and talk it all over, and torture it into a thousand forms ; 
and exaggerate it into something exceedingly awful and 
ominous. The Wood-enders were regaled with a good por- 
tion of brown stout; thanked for their valuable services, 
and they set off. The family was left alone. “ Mistress,” 
said Jack, ‘now you had better get your tea.” “ Nay,” 
said she — “I have had my tea — no tea for me to-night. I 
haven’t a heart like thee, Jack —take my share and wel- 
come.” 

Jack sat down with the servant maids, and talked of this 
strange affair, which he persisted in calling “nonsense,” 
and devo the cakes, which he had determined to win. 
Many at id he laugh in his sleeve, as he heard this 
“ creat »’ as it came to be called, talked over, and 
painted in many new colors by the fireside; but he kept his 
counsel strictly while he continued to live there; but after 
he quitied the place, he made a full and merry confession to} 
his new comrades, and oceasioned one long laughter to run 
all the country round. The people of the Fall, backed by 
the Wood-endians, persisted that the noises were something 
supernatural, and that this was an after invention of Jack’s 
to disgrace them ; but Jack and the public continued to have 
the laugh on their side. —‘ Rural Life in England.” 
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THE WESTERN CMG RANT. 





4 PRIZE POEM....BY MRS. Le. He. SIGOURNEY, 





Amup those forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favoring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. There with vigorous arga 
Wrought a bold emivrant, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

** Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees ; and when their giant tranks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting san? 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.” 

“ Father, the brook 

That by our deor went singing, when [ launched 
My tiny boat with-all the sportive boys, 
When scheol was o’er, is dearer far to me 
Than al! those deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bound 
Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, was fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.” 








What, ho! my little girl! ?? —and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon’s repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet confiding smile. 

‘See, dearest, sce 

Yon bright-winged paroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird eclioing through the trees, 
Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear 
In far New England such a mellow tone?” 


“Thad a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful) as [ went to tend 
My snow-drops. 1 was always laughinz there, 
In that first home. 1 should be happier now, 
Methinks, if [ could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.” 

Slow night drew on, 

And round the rude hat of the emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swolu waters of the [linois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake — 

“* Wife !—did I see thee brush away a tear? — 
Say, was it so? — Thy beart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.”? 

“ No—no!— All was sostill around, methought 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal, 
Which ’mid the church where erst we paid our vows 
So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion ;’? — and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, — the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, reassured bis soul 
That wheresoe’er the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthfal root, is happiness. 

Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank, — 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such prayks when reason clumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city, —roof and spire 
All glittering bright in Fancy’s frovt-work ray. 
Forth came remembered forms — with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly neighed — 
The favored dog, exulting round bis feet 
Frisked with sirill, joyous bark -- familiar doors 
Flew open — greeting hands with bis were linked 
In Friendship’s grasp — he heard the keen debate 
From concregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten — and till morning roved 
Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 





THE NOTE-BO00K OF A VIRTUOSO. 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





Avcunries.— Among the superstitions of ancient Rome, 
the manner of divining future events from chickens was 
The chickens were kept in a coop or pen for|; 
this purpose, and in the morning the augur or priest who 
is to make the observation, in the first place commanding a 
general silence, ordered the pen to be opened, and threw 
down a handful ef crumbs or corn. 
immediately ran flattering to the meat ; 
with their wings; if they went by without taking notice of 
it, or if they few away, the omen was reckoned unfortunate, 
and to portend nothing but danger or mischance. But if 


If the chickens did not 
if they scattered it 
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Hlehey leaped presently out of the coop and fell to so greedily 
1:8 to let some of their food drop out of their mouths upon 

pavement, there was all the assurance in the world of 
happiness and success. 








Omens pertvep From Sacrirtces.—The aurispices took 
wtice, whether the beasts were forcibly dragged to the altar; 
whether they got loose out of the leader’s hands; whether 

= escaped the stroke ; or bounded up and roared very Joud 
when they received it; whether they died with a great deal 
of difficulty; all which were counted unfortunate. Or 
whether, on the other hand, they followed the leader without 
compulsion ; received the blow without struggling and re- 
sistance, and died easily, which gave assurance of a pros- 
perous event. In the beast, when cut up, they observed 
the color of the parts, and whether any were wanting. A 
louble liver was counted highly unfortunate ; a little or lean 
heart was always unlucky ; if the heart was wholly missing, 
nothing could be thought more fatal and dreadful —as it 
happened in two oxen together, offered by Julius Cxsar, a 
little before his murder. As to the flame of the sacrifice, it 
furnished them with a good omen, if it gathered up violently, 
and presently consumed the sacrifice. If it was clear, pure, 
and transparent, without any mixture of smoke, and not 
discolored with red, pale, or black ; if it was quiet and calm, 
not sparkling or crackling, but run up directly in the shape 
of a pyramid, it was a good omen. On the contrary, it al- 
i portended misfortunes, if at first, it required much 
| 
| 


pains to light it; if itdid not burn upright, but rolled into 
circles, and left void spaces between them; if it did not 
presently catch hold on the whole sacrifice, bat crept up by 
degrees, from one part to another; if it happened to be 
spread about by the wind, or to be put out by sudden rain, 
or to leave any part unconsumed. 








Tue Vestats. — The institution of the Vestal Virgins is 
generally attributed to Numa, who built a ‘temple in Rome 
io the goddess Vesta. Their office was to attend upon the 
rites of Vesta, the chief part of it being the preservation of 

, the holy fire, which Numa, supposing fire to be the first 
principle of all things, committed to their charge. They 
were obliged to keep this fire with all the care in the world; 
and if it happened to go ont, it was thought impiety to light 
it at any common flame, but they made use of the pure and 
unpolluted rays of the sun. Every year, on the first of 
March, they always lighted it anew. They were admitted 
ae this society, between the years of six and ten; and 
were not properly said to be elected, but taken; for the 
chief priest took her that he liked, by the hand, and led her, 
as it were, by force, from her parents. The chief rules 
| prescribed them by their founder, were to vow the strictest 
chastity for the space of thirty years. When this term 
was completed, they had liberty to leave the order, and 
choose any condition of life that suited their inclinations ; 

but this was seldom put in practice. 








Learning AMonG THE Romans.—-Crassus, Pompey, Antony, 
Cesar, Cato, and Brutus, who made such a noise in the world, 
almost at the same time, were the most refined scholars of 
their age. The three first, indeed, confined themselves to 
the practice of eloquence. till they were wholly diverted by 
the profession of arms. But the three last, as they outshone 

the former Yi oratory, so ihe had made much greater ad- 

jvane es in other ar of human learning. Poetry and phi- 
|tos ophy were the diversion of Ceesar’s leisure hours ; and 
this book of history will be a model of good language, as 
long as he himself is the pattern of great achievements. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Incenpianres. — The punishment inflicted by the Romans 
Inpon incendiaries is remarkable. This was the wrapping 
llup the criminal in a sort of coat, daubed over with pitch 


jand then setting it on fire. Thus, when Nero had burned 


Rome, he contrived to lay the odium on the Christians; and 
jseizing on all he could discover, ordered them to be lighted 


up in this manner, to serve for tapers in the dark! 





i 
| . 
i| Bacuerors.—The Romans, consulting the grandeur of 
\/tke Republic, had always a particular honor for the married 
|state ; and nothing was more usual than for the censors to 
linapone a fine upon old bachelors. A married man always 
ook precedence of a bachelor; and of political candidates, 
'Ithose were preferred who had the greatest number of chil- 
dren. Unmarried persons were incapable of receiving any 
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| their guardian and protector; and he left the home where 
his mother’s voice had so often gone up in petition for her 
only son, to procure the means to render them independent 
and happy. He was young and of a warm and ardent tem- 
perament of mind, and for along while, though he entered) 
with much apparent interest into the society where he was) 
presented, he kept aloof from the strong under-current of 
dissipation, which was overwhelming so many others. 





THE GRAVE OF THE DUELLIST. 


Original. 











« Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ? — 
Where the rage of the vulture, the Jove of the turtle, 
Now melt into passion, now madden to crime ? 
Tis the clime of the east ; ’tis the land of the sun : 
Can he smile on the deeds which his children have done ? ” 


Tue town of Natchitoches, although far away from the 
more thickly populated, and we are apt to think, the more 
enlightened part of our great country, presents more, per- 
haps, to interest the inquirer after novelty, than almost any 
other. He may have left Natchez, or it may be that mimic 
world, New Orleans, after sailing down the beautiful Ohio, 
with its clear bright waves, and its ever varied scenery, or 
gazing upon the majestic Mississippi, as it swept, with its 
mighty mass of waters, like a king in his triumph, through 
dense forests, and by verdant bottoms, and rocky bluffs, pre- 
pared to enjoy with new delight, the realization of all his 
fancies of the sunny South. But disappointed though he 
may be, he finds nothing in the intervening five hundred 
miles, which will be able to sustain his highly wrought 
imagination. Natchitoches, as every body knows, is situated 
upon the Red river, between four and five hundred miles 
above New Orleans. It is a dark and turbid stream, with a 
deep and narrow channel, now broken by falling trees, now 
winding like a serpent, through thick groves, whose trees 
are hung with the long moss of the wet lands, like a mourn- 
ing drapery —and its noiseless waters, the unbroken si- 
lence of the wilderness,-all combine to remind one of the 
fabled Styx, and to overshadow the spirit with a gloom al- 
most as dark as that which surrounds him. He finds him- 
self, however, when he reaches Natchitoches, in the midst 
of another and more beautiful scene. It is one of the oldest 
places in Louisiana, and was settled nearly one hundred 
years ago, by the Spanish and Dutch. From that rude set- 
tlement, by the constant influx of the American population, 
it has grown into a large and flourishing town; but it yet 
retains so many of the peculiar customs of the old French 
settlers, that it stands out in bold contrast to almost any 
other part of the country — although it is gradually losing 
those points of difference, and becoming assimilated to the 
rest of the nation. 

It was at the close of one of the sultry days of this warm 
climate, that, allured by the freshening breeze of twilight, 
and the delicious coolness of the atmosphere, I took the arm 
of my friend for our accustomed ramble. It was one of the 
favorite resorts for the gay people of Natchitoches, and yet 
it was a strange one, for it was a burial place — the old 
Spanish burying ground ; and many a light foot pressed the 
earth less heavily, and many a young, gay heart, beat with 
a quickened pulsation, as they passed the sunken graves 
and crumbling stones, which some old legend or fancy tale 
had invested with a strange power. It is unenclosed, and 
you enter it after a slight ascent from the main road, but 
every thing about you bears the marks of neglect and of 
age. The interlacing branches of the trees, and the tangled 
undergrowth of shrubs and wild flowers, every now and 
then impede your progress to some bending cross or moul- 
dering tomb, which you see before you, half hid by the 
clambering vines which here grow so luxuriantly. And the 
chattering of the paroquet, the song of the birds, or the rust- 
ling of the leaves by the scented breeze, is all that disturbs 
the silence of the dead. Attracted by the gleaming of 






















































pang of a separation from her child, that he may pursue the 
path of honorable ambition, in this far land, know of the 
temptations to which he is to be subject —and many a bo- 
som which now beats with the proudest and fondest affection, 
would be agonized with grief, could they but see the object 
on whom that affection had been so vainly lavished. 

Suddenly there was a change. Young became 
moody and silent, then reckless and daring. He left the 
circle which the elegance of his manners and the polish of 
his wit had helped to render so brilliant, and in the haunts 
of dissipation his laugh was the loudest, and his jest the 
gayest. Such a change, so sudden, and so deplorable, must 
have been produced by some definite cause. There was a 
tale of disappointed affections, and of blighted hope, but as 
none knew the truth but himself, so none pretended to as- 
sert it. In one of his midnight revels, a quarrel with one of 
his associates occurred, and in an evil hour, he accepted the 
challenge which his opponent offered him. 

It was but the evening before their fatal meeting, that he 
rambled with the gentleman who was to act as his second, 
to the place where we were sitting. He spoke of his mother, 
of his young and lovely sisters, and of his conviction that 
the course he was about to pursue was wrong, and expressed 
a wish that he might be buried in this spot, if he should fall. 

“He fell, and the young, the beautiful and accomplished 
’ said my friend, “at last rests here. It was on 
such an evening as this, socalmly beautiful, that his mother 
arrived at Natchitoches, with her desolate children. In the 
stillness of her home, she had borne for a time the agony of 
her grief, and when the bewildering thought would rush 
upon her, that the voice whose lowest tone was music to 
her ear, was hushed forever —that the hand which once 
pressed hers so fondly was the earth-worm’s prey — that grief 
would become too deep for tears, till worn with agony, and 
unable to endure the home where she had parted from him, 
she had sought this far away land, that she might look upon 
his grave. Oh, had you seen her,” he continued, and his 
tones grew tremulous with feeling, ‘‘had he beheld her, 
whose hand had made the untimely grave of him she loved, 
that lonely, widowed mother, as she clasped her hands in 
agony above the sod which covered him, — had he heard 
her say, with that deep, and exquisite emotion of sorrow, 
which only a bereaved mother can feel, ‘My child, my 
child,’ — had he seen the young and desolate creatures, who 
hid their tearful faces upon his grave, and wept, perhaps, 
for the first bitter grief they had ever known, he too, must 
have deeply repented of the crime he had committed. 

-“ Such was , and such was his history. His mother 
and sisters soon left the place, and the whole affair was 
buried in oblivion by the great mass, and recalled only by a 
casual inquirer like yourself.” 

The dews of twilight had begun to fall when we left the 
grave of the duellist, and full of the melancholy interest 
which the tale had excited, each became absorbed in the re- 











Ah, little does the New England mother, who endures aa 


The state of society is however fast improving, and pub. 
lic opinion is doing much to remove the evils-which haye 
rendered it so deplorable. Still the mother who knows it 
under its best guise, must tremble for the child who is to be 
subjected to its temptations. There is a poison in the atmos- 
phere of vice, which none can entirely escape — and though 
some may feel its influence less than others, it is certain 
that none become purer, or better by a contact with it. Of 
all the evils, which prevail in the present state of the society, 
there is none more deplorable than that of duelling, and 
those who advocate this system, are men who act not from 
principle, but from feeling, not from thought, but impulse. 
Indeed they seldom attempt to defend it, but rush blindly on 
to the accomplishment of an object which ‘they know to be 
wrong, and in a vain pursuit of the shadow of honor, lose 
the substance, which is to be found only in a conscientious 
performance of the duties they owe to their Creator and their 
fellow creatures. FLORENCE. 

Natchitoches, La., March 18, 1839. 


THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


Rozert, an enthusiastic young painter, a pupil of the 
\French Academy, sent to Rome to study the frescoes, was 
one day at St. Peter's. The hour of divine service was 
past, and he was almost alone. The silent and religious 
|quiet of this vast edifice was interrupted only by the foot- 
steps of a few casual visitors. Robert cast on all sides his 
look of ardent enthusiasm in search of new wonders. Ona 
jsudden, he saw a rope descend from the opening ai the top 


lof the grand cupola; a workman having approached, fast- 
lened to it a bucket of water, and it again ascended. The 
roof was out of repair, and some masons were at work upon 
it. This gave him the idea of ascending the cupola. 

“T was curious,” said he, “to examine as closely as pos- 
sible the injury done to this colossus of modern architecture, 
|which, shooting up towards heaven, seem contemptuously 
to say to the ruined monuments around it, J am eternal. Its 
|pride seemed to me much lowered. That rope, that bucket, 
‘and that solitary workman, struck me as contemptible.” He 
ascended the dome. On his arrival at the summit, he was 
struck with admiration at the magnificent prospect before 
him. 

It was a splendid and living panorama, lighted by sun- 
beams so different from those of every other country, cover- 
ing nature with a bright and glorious veil of beautiful colors, 
which floats over the buildings, trees, and land of Italy 
alone. He then looked more nearly around him, and per- 
ceived a few workmen repairing some slight damage done 
to the roof of the dome. To obtain water with greater ease, 
they had placed across the opening of the cupola two long 
planks tied together ; over them a rope was thrown, which 
descended into the church. These planks might be two feet 
and a half in width, and as the apparatus was intended 
merely to support a bucket of water, no one cared whether 
it would or would not bear a greater weight. 

Looking on these things with the eyes of a young man of 
twenty, with eyes that see danger only to brave and laugh at 
it, Robert began to think that it must de a singular sight to 
behold St. Peter’s from top to bottom. the reverse of the 
manner in which every thing that has dase-and summit is 
generally seen — namely, from bottom to top. This idea 











something white, through the dark green foliage, I had wan-/|less lamentable. And yet they are consequences which ||this opening, which was three hundred feet from the ground, 









dered on with my friend, until, amid these relics of bygone 
days, we discovered a white marble slab, which had been 
placed there too recently, to have acquired any of those 
marks of antiquity, which invested the others with so much 
interest. 

It was the grave of a young New Englander, and im- 
pelled by the regard which all feel for whatever relates to 
their own land, I inquired with much interest the history of 
him who slept beneath. — The tale was short, for it was a 
record only of human weakness and of human passion ; but 
it was full of interest, and that interest was awakened by 
no fictitious events of wo; for, alas, it was but too true. 

Mr. was a New Englander, whom the facilities 
for acquiring wealth had attracted to the country. He left 
behind him a mother, widowed and lonely, with two young 
sisters, who loved him with the warm and devoted affection 
which can be felt only before the shadow of doubt or ot 
change, has chilled the feelings of youth. He was to be 


here. 


daily increasing, but it is composed almost entirely of men 
who come here to rebuild their ruined fortunes, or to make 
new ones. They are most of them young, they are far from 
the restraints of home, and from those checks upon im- 
morality, which the more northern regions of the eountry 
present — and they fall easy victims to vice. Indeed, it 
is almost invariably the case, that he who may have left 
his home a believer, and practiser of the religion of his 
fathers, becomes, ,under the influence of*custom, and the 
gayety of the society into which he is introduced, a protest- 
ant against all religion. 





must naturally result from the state of society which we find | was strong enough to bear: his weight, he placed one foot 


upon it, then the other, and behold him upon this dangerous 


The only religion of Natchitoches is the Roman Catholic ; || bridge, without any possibility of turning back ! 
and the idea of sending missionaries to convert its adhe-| 
rents, becomes, to one who is at all acquainted with the state |/7 saw him upon the plank, suspended as it were between 
of society, a most singular one, for nearly all the morality |/heaven and the hard marble floor upon which he might 
of the place is among them. The American population is | have been dashed to atoms, I was seized : 


When, for the first time, he told me this story, the instant 


|such as he might himself be expected to h when in 
this critical situation. We surrounded him , eager to 
catch every word he uttered, and following him step by step 
across this dangerous bridge. 
“ Scarcely had I performed a third part of my journey,” 
||said he, “ when, eager to enjoy the spectacle I sought, I cast 
my eyes below! At the same instant, a hissing sound 
whizzed through my ears, my head became covered with a 
veil of darkness, succeeded by one of fire. I was seized, in 
short, with the most horrible vertigo. Fortunately, I had 
presence of mind immediately to shut my eyes and stand 
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flections to which it gave rise. The events which it records ||soon took such possession of his mind, that he must needs 
; ; ‘ : “i a 7 
are too common to excite much interest, but they are not the jisatisfy it. Never once calculating whether the plank across 








still. 1 cannot express to you what I felt at this moment, 

when I heard voices close to my ears, uttering in whispers 

the most dreadful blasphemies! It was the workmen! I 

opened my eyes to continue my perilous journey, for I felt 

that if I remained a minute longer in this situation, I should 
. die even without falling.” 

He was advancing with a firm step upon that narrow 
plank, when he felt the wood crack under him! He was 
then in the middle of the plank, and the weight of his body, 
so much greater than that of the water bucket, must neces- 
sarily break the bridge, and he be precipitated to the bottom. 

“ Ah!” said a lad, who heard the wood erack, “the plank 
is rotten! The unhappy man will f—~” 

He did not pronounce the word; for the head workman 
placed his hand upon the lad’s mouth. 

When Robert reached the other side, and saw the plank, 
the abyss, and death behind him, he fell upon his knees, and 
poured forth his humble thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
his delivery from danger. 

“ Ah! my friends,” said he to the workmen, with a smile 
of ineffable joy, and his eyes swimming in tears, “ how hap- 
py Iam!” 

But instead of sharing his delight, the workmen seized 
and beat him furiously. 

“‘Cursed Frenchman! rascal! scoundrel!” howled the 
chorus of masons, “villain, how you frightened us !” 


of the continent. 


Tanner’s Geographical Notes. 





retirement, before the frost. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





Parer. — Paper, when bleached, if the chloride be not re- 
moved, or permanently neutralized, produces effects of the 
most disastrous kind, and oftentimes where the cause is 
little suspected. The delicate blossoms of plants folded up 
in our herbaria lose their colors; colored silks, especially 
delicate tints, as violet, mazarin blue, lilac, &c., become 
eventually blanched when wrapped upin white paper. A 
silk manufacturer once bitterly complained to me of the loss 
he sustained from the difficulty in preserving colored silks. 
I bade him use any paper but white paper, and the evil was 
cured. The manufacturers of paper had lost hundreds, if 
not thousands of pounds, before the cause was discovered. 
Gilt buttons, to the amount of two or three hundred pounds, 
have been returned unsaleable to the manufacturer, because 
folded up in white paper — chloride having the property of 
acting chemically on gold, and forming a chloride of that 
metal. It is easy to see what would be the effect of allow- 
ing delicate colored silks, muslins, &c., to remain in boxes 
or a chest of drawers lined with similar paper. It might 
be supposed, that the chloride of lime employed to bleach 
the “half stuff,” or the paper pulp, was ruinous enough, 
but in this inference we should be mistaken; to complete 
the work of destruction, some paper, after it is entirely manu- 
factured, must be bleached by being exposed to the nascent 
gas; such paper is called by the trade “doctored.” The 
typographer, lithographer, engraver, all complain of the 
difficulty of “ working” particular kinds of paper, and the 
shreds of the wool and hair will also sometimes perplex 
them. I have been informed, that with some paper not 
more thaw a hundred impressions can be taken by the 
lithographer, before the impression on the stone is almost 
destroyed, while, with the best qualities of paper some thou- 
sands of copies may be obtained before it is sensibly al- 
tered.— Muray’s Phormium Tenaz. 


pearl drops of ice, but absolutely bristled with hoar frost. 


to eat as much fruit as they please. 


thousand gardens.” 


iron was, it will be recollected, constructed in Liverpool, 
England, and very appropriately named the Ironsides. 
sailed from Liverpool for Pernambuco, which place she 
reached after a passage of forty-seven days. Much interest 


fluence the needle ; but the compass was correct throughout 
the whole passage; therefore, no fear need be entertained 


as to its general correctness on board of iron built vessels 
on the ocean. 
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Learning anpD INTELLIGENCE. — The most intelligent men 
in the community, are not those who have proceeded to the 
greatest depths in the acquisition of science ; but those who 
have a general or superficial acquaintance with all branches 
of knowledge, such as may be acquired by men of good un- 
derstanding, by careful and discriminate reading, without 
any very severe or long continued study. The greater the 
variety of one’s attainments, the less likely is he to be in- 
fected with the prejudices of profession, or that foolish con- 
tempt for every pursuit which has no direct bearing upon 
his own occupations ; such prejudices as are peculiar to 
those who are profound in a particular branch of learning, 
and ignorant of all other matters. Hence the greatest writers 
and the greatest orators which the world has produced have 
not been men who were eminent for deep learning, but men 
who had a superficial acquaintance with a great variety of 
knowledge, such as would serve to enlarge their general ca- 
pacities, and to lgperalize their minds. Any literary or scien- 
tific pursuit, therefore, which is sufficiently interesting to 
offer a temptation to individuals, to stray from the narrow 


Desert or Catirorsta. — This immense plain, the exis- 
tence of which was until very recently unknown, is situated 
in the central part of Upper or New California, in Mexico. 
It is limited on the north by a mass of rocks, which separ- 
ate it from the head waters of the Lewis river, on the west 
by an irregular chain of mountains extending in parallel 
ridges along the shores of the Pacific ocean ; on the east by 
the wester nches of the Colorado, and on the south by 
the valley Colorado. Its area is equal to that of Vir. 
ginia, and ists of an elevated plateau or table land, 
flanked on all sides by descents more or less inclined, ac- 
cording to their geological structure. In all its essential 
features, this femarkable waste resembles the Great Sahara 
of Africa. It presents little else than an uneven surface, 
broken at intervals by a few detached mountains of limited 
extent; but rising in some instances above the region of 
Perpetual snow. From these mountains small streams flow 
during the rainy seasons. 

On reaching the plains these torrents disappear in the 
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sand, leaving no other trace of their existence than the frag- 
ments of rocks and other debris, which are borne down by 
the current and deposited at the basis of the hills. No re- 
gion can present a more dreary and desolate appearance. 
A solitary antelope or black tailed deer, wild in the extreme, 
and a few straggling Indians among the most wretched ob- 
jects in creation, may sometimes be seen traversing the 
plains. The country beyond the mountains which bound 
the desert on the west, is inhabited by numerous tribes of 
short haired Indians. They occupy the valleys of the Buen- 
aventure, and hunt the elk, antelope, black tailed deer, grisly 
bear, &c. Immediately adjoining the desert on the north- 
east is situated one of the most extensive lakes in this part 
In common with all other isolated lakes 
of great extent, its waters are strongly impregnated with 
rock salt, which abounds in the mountains on the east. — 


Dew on THE Sriper’s Wes.— One of the most beautiful 
displays of dew, says Mucklie, is that on the web of the 
spider ; and perhaps that of the spectre spider, or large mot- 
tled garden spider, is one of the best, as the web is large and 
strong, and the rainbow tints of the web are seen alung with 
the glitter of the dew-drops, if the proper light is chosen. 
At a more advanced period of the season, the drops freeze, 
and the mainbraces of the web may be taken by the ends 
and examined like little strings of seed pearls. The spider 
is not on the web in the dew, and it is dead, or in its winter 
Before the heavy dews of late 
autumn set in, the spiders have all vanished from the gar- 
dens, but their webs remain for a considerable time after, 
and if the frosts are constant, they may be observed for a 
great part of the season, not only gemmed with the little 


Many owners of gardens near cities in Persia are accus- 
tomed to charge a certain sum to visitors, who are allowed 
The Persians, who 
must invent a joke upon every thing, state that at Cabool 
the eaters of fruit are weighed un entering and on coming 
out of the gardens, and charged for the difference ; and they 
tell how that a certain wag put stones in his pocket, which 
he threw away in the garden, so that when he had eaten his 
fill of fruit, and was weighed on coming out, he was found 
lighter than when he had gone in —a problem which had 
long puzzled the wise men of “the city of the hundred 


Tue Iron Sar. — The first sailing vessel ever built of 





She 


and anxiety were felt, to know whether the iron would in- 
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walk of their professional avocations, to gather up knowl- 
edge that has no connection with their business, is useful 
as a tonic to their minds; to preserve them from pedantry, 
if they be men of science, from bigotry, if they be merchants 
or professional men, and to preserve them from ignorance, 
if they be mechanics and farmers. 























































































































Tue Conservatory or THe Botanic Garpen.— We know 
not where an hour can be spent more pleasantly than at 
the Conservatory, which is now open to the public. The 
company have commenced their operations with much spirit, 
and have provided already an entertainment altogether su- 
perior to any thing to which our citizens have hitherto had 
access. The collection of plants is very fine, embracing 
many of the rarest and most beautiful kinds. The centre 
of the spacious building is occupied by a large cone, re- 
splendent with foliage and flowers, while the sides and re- 
cesses are occupied by rare and singular exotics. An aviary, 
containing forty or fifty birds, occupies one side, and the 
visitor is greeted the livelong day with their cheerful war- 
blings. 

The preparations for the garden below Charles street are 
rapidly progressing. The earth is levelled and a soil thrown 
up the whole length of the lot on the margin of the street, 
and will soon be ready for the reception of seeds and plants. 





Tue Mercuant’s Magazine ann CommerciaL Review. — 
We publish the following letter from the Mayor of New 
York, with great pleasure, and we feel gratified to add that 
Mr. Hunt’s subscription list exhibits ample evidence that the 
merchants of New York and Boston agree in opinion with 
his honor, as to the merits of the proposed publication. 


New York, March 19, 1839. . : 
Freeman Hont, Esq. : 


Dear Sir —I have examined with sincere pleasure your 
proposals for publishing the “ Merchant’s Magazine and 
Commercial Review.” Your design deserves encouragement. 
I congratulate my fellow citizens, and especially the young 
merchants, that a gentleman devoted to the leading inter- 
ests of our enterprising metropolis, is about to commence a 
publication which shall embody in an able and impartial 
manner, “the statistics of Commerce, the whole subject of 
Commercial Law, and interesting mercantile biography.” 
I earnestly hope you will adhere to the judicious plan which 
you have proposed. Having full confidence in the importance 
of the work, I cheerfully commend it to the favor of an en-’ 
lightened and liberal community. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Aaron Ciarx. 


Lamartine. — The celebrated French poet Lamartine has 
lately published a poem in two volumes, which is nothing 
but an episode in a poem on a large scale, which he himself 
calls “immense,” which was the favorite scheme of his 
youth, and continues to be the labor of his advanced age. 
This episode in two volumes is entitled the “Fall of an 
Angel.” Another episode in the same immense undertaking 
was published a few years since, entitled “Jocelyn,” con- 
taining, if we recollect rightly, about eight thousand lines!! 
The only poet of the present age who equals Lamartine, 
in respect to immensity is Mr. Richard Emmons, author of 
the “Fredoniad,” a pcem on the American war, in eight 
large volumes. 


Atston.—The public have had little opportunity of late 
to appreciate the works of this distinguished artist, which 
we apprehend is owing more to his fault than their negli- 
gence. We are happy to learn that an exhibition of his pic- 
tures will be opened in a few days, which will afford ample 
opportunity to manifest the degree of estimation in which he 
is held. 





Errata.—lIn the sixth paragraph of the “ Rural Sketch ” 
in our last number, for “arrow-striped leaves,” &c., read 
arrow-shaped ; and for Erythmium, read Erythronium. 





Important Decision ror Postisuers or Newsrarers.— 
Judge Thompson, of Indiana, at a late sitting of the Circuit 
Court, at which he presided, gave the following decision : 

“That if a subscriber to a periodical failed to notify the 
editor to discontinue the paper at the end of the term sub- 
scribed for, or pay up the arrearages, he was bound for 
another year.” 
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SOFTLY THE MOONLIGHT. 


A SERENADE, ARRANGED FOR POUR VOICES.--COMPOSED BY AUBER. 
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Corworence. a When a boy, I recollect being at school | dy exclaimed, 6“ How can you, sir, can you, sit, allowthis ro rogue to deceiv efjtures 5 ‘bat they ‘alway ays come > from the height of from twelve 
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been on a visit to his grandfather's, and cbiained seme cop | ‘tbat the rascal runs better than I can.’ The I Englishman. 
pers. which pleasing etn mnuch, he bad iahen out to play H without reflecting, lent hiscane; the beggar, the moment he|| interior of the crater. 


























with, in school, aud dropped some of then on the floor. ||percerved it in his det tractors hindi threw away his crutches. | = 
Dropping the coppers, drew the attention of another buy,| and took to his heels, followed by the man with the cane, while|| | Sinortar Crstom.— The errors of the human mind are 
whose class was then reading. and in consequence he Jost lithe speciators, and the Englishman particulariy, remained || sometimes so riticulous that we can scarcely give credit to 
his place. “ Philip,” says te master, * the boy’s place.” |!in convulsions of faughter at the sight, and exclaiming, alter- jj ihem. In Egypt it was formerly a eustom a a cat died, 
The verse happened to be as fulluws: “ Alexander the cop- inat ely, * Oh, he will be caught?’ “No, hewill notbe caught!”’|| fur the master of the house to shave his e-brow. 
persmith hath dune me mach evil —the Li ord reward him!) Bui both the racing heroes disappeared at the Dext turning in 4 
according to his deeds.”’ R. ihe sir-ct, and the good Eaglishman remained waiting for|] Durtye the beicht of the great plague in London, a moun- 
i|his splendid cane, which cost fivé hundred francs ! |teba 20k realized a fortune by announcing that he gave advice 
Nove. Exrepiexr.— An English gentleman was recently || jto the poor for nothing: crowds flocked yhigonsull him ; but 
walking under the arcades of the itue di Rivoli, in Paris.!| Hemsonpr assures us, that several volcanoes in the Andes| i|be took half a crown for his remedy, on the plea that leneh 
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The gentleman, moved to pity, gave the beggar a small sil- 
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ver coin. At the same moment, a person near him suddeng ter of the voleano, and sometiines irom the lateral aper- 
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